THE   RIGHT   TO   HERESY

forces of resistance hold their own for a while, and show
a considerable amount of passion. So now in Geneva,
persons with republican inclinations declared that they
would not allow themselves to be treated "like pick-
pockets." The inhabitants of whole streets, above all
those of the Rue des Allemands, refused to take the oath.
They murmured rebelliously, declaring that they would
never obey the commands of a French starveling, would
never at his beck and call leave their homes. Calvin did,
indeed, succeed in inducing the Small Council, which
was devoted to his cause, to support his decree of expul-
sion against those who refused to take the oath; but he
did not as yet hazard the enforcement of so unpopular
a measure, while the result of the new elections showed
plainly that the majority of the burghers in Geneva were
beginning to turn against Calvin's arbitrary decrees. In
February, 1538, his immediate followers no longer com-
manded a majority in the Town Council, so that once
more the democrats in Geneva were able to maintain
their will against the authoritarian claims of Calvin.

Calvin ventured too far and too fast. Political
ideologists are apt to underestimate the strength of men-
tal inertia, fancying that decisive innovations can be
established in the real world as quickly as within their
own excogitations. Calvin found it necessary to go slow
until he had won the secular authorities to his support.
He adopted milder ways, for his position was insecure.
All the same, the newly elected Council, while keeping a
sharp eye on him, was not actively hostile. During this
brief respite, even his most strenuous adversaries had to
recognize that the groundwork of Calvin's fanaticism
was an unconditional fervour for morality; that this im-
petuous man was not driven along his course by personal
ambition, but by love of a great ideal. His comrade at
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